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To  the  Teachers: 

• It  is  the  writer’s  wish  that  these  primary  grade  readers  show  forth 
t|ie  following : 

1 . That  primary  grade  readers  may  be  based  upon  the  classic. 

2.  That  they  may  be  constructed  with  reference  to 

(a)  Action, 

(b)  Imitation, 

(c)  Fun, 

which,  as  every  sympathetic  observer  of  children  must  know,  are  the 
elements  entering  most  largely  into  the  stories  that  little  children  like 
best. 

As  to  the  classic  basis,  certainly  a vocabulary  may  be  evolved  as  well 
from  “ The  Three  Bears,”  for  example,  as  from  cats  and  dogs.  For  can- 
not a child  as  well  in  the  beginning  say,  I see  a bear  as  I see  a cat f 
And  can  he  not  build  up  day  by  day  from  the  bear  as  well  as  from  the  cat? 

Then,  too,  these  tales  are  pedagogical  to  the  primary  grades.  Each 
primary  teacher  knows  the  delight  with  which  little  children  listen  as 
she  reads  them ; hence  that  first  of  all  elements  — interest  — is  fully 
satisfied  in  these  tales. 

Again  we  find  in  these  classic  tales  a second  pedagogical  principle  — 
that  of  action ; for  in  these  olden  tales  most  rapid  and  vigorous  activity 
predominates. 

A third  principle,  too,  is  in  evidence  — that  of  repetition  ; and  a child 
loves  the  rhythm  of  repetition. 

And  still  a fourth  pedagogical  quality  is  found  in  these  classic  tales, 
i.e. , the  dramatic  — personific  ation  — dialogue  — or  in  another  term, 
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imitation.  Every  teacher  knows  how  little  children  love  to  personify  ; to 
put  words  into  the  mouths  of  animals ; to  fancy  conversations  between 
the  flowers  and  the  trees,  and  to  build  dialogue  from  the  verse  and  from 
the  story. 

There  is,  however,  yet  another  element  which  should  come  into  child’s 
literature  and  which  is  found  in  perfection  in  these  old  classics ; and  that 
is  the  element  of  the  serial. 

Most  primary  grade  readers  are  now  carrying  something  akin  to  a 
continued  story,  but  a true  serial  is  one  that  represents  different  ages  of 
one  act.  For  example,  in  the  famous  German  picture  book,  “Slovenly 
Peter,”  we  have  in  perfect  serial  story,  the  tale  of  a heedless  boy’s  mis- 
haps at  home  and  at  school. 

The  “ Slovenly  Peter”  of  which  I speak  is  a book  of  serial  pictures; 
funny,  the  children  call  them,  and  no  picture  book  has  ever  been  so 
popular  in  all  Europe.  Moreover,  it  has  been  translated  into  other 
languages  for  the  children  of  other  lands. 

The  Sunday  newspaper,  with  its  Katzenjammers,  its  Foxy  Grandpa, 
and  its  Buster  Brown,  is  showing  us  a lesson  in  pedagogy  which  it  would 
be  well  for  us  as  teachers  to  heed.  These  serial  pictures  are  the  Sunday 
delight  of  millions  of  little  children  and  glad  would  the  teacher  be  if,  on 
Monday  morning,  she  could  arouse  one-half  the  eagerness  and  interest  in 
the  reading  lesson.  It  would  look  then  as  if,  while  we  are  instructing  our 
children  through  our  primary  grade  readers,  they  are  getting  their  educa- 
tion through  the  Sunday  papers. 

The  element  of  the  grotesque,  too,  which  enters  so  largely  into  these 
Sunday  serial  pictures,  is  one  very  dear  to  the  child’s  heart,  and  is  found 
again  in  these  old  classics ; and  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore  that  element 
in  the  construction  of  our  primary  reading  books. 

It  was  once  my  pleasure  to  look  over  several  hundreds  of  papers 
written  by  school  children  in  reply  to  the  question,  What  is  the  funniest 
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thing  that  you  can  remember  ? In  the  papers  from  the  upper  grades  there 
were,  of  course,  the  elements  of  adult  wit ; but  in  the  papers  of  the  little 
children  was  found  an  almost  universal  testimony  to  the  truth  that  the 
grotesque  is  the  principal  element  in  a child’s  idea  of  “funny.”  Little 
girls  in  long  dresses,  little  boys  in  big  hats,  topsy  turvy  conditions  ; and, 
above  all,  deeds  of  monkeys  were  predominant. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  possibly,  in  putting  these  classic  tales 
into  a primary  reader  form,  from  which  the  child  shall  perform  the  labor 
of  learning  to  read,  we  may  take  from  the  child  his  enjoyment  of  the 
classic. 

If  reading  were  taught  in  the  old-fashioned,  laborious  way,  this 
question  would  indeed  be  worthy  of  grave  consideration;  for  to  rob  a 
child  of  these  classic  tales  would  indeed  be  unfortunate  and  unwise.  The 
manuscript  of  these  primary  grade  readers  was,  therefore,  given  over  to  a 
primary  teacher,  who  made  an  honest  test  of  them  upon  the  children. 
This  teacher  reported  in  favor  of  the  experiment,  it  being  her  opinion 
that  since  there  is  so  little  labor  and  so  much  play  connected  with  the 
modern  reading  process,  the  child’s  interest  was  by  no  means  deadened ; 
rather  was  it  heightened  and  the  ambition  stirred  by  the  presence  of 
reading  material  with  which  they  were  already  familiar.  That  this  should 
have  been  so  seems  probable  and  consistent  when  we  recall  that  children 
love  always  to  do  things  with  which  they  are  familiar. 

Such  being  true,  then,  why  may  we  not  throw  off  primary  grade 
traditions  of  passivity  and  colorless  ethics  and  give  to  the  first  grades  as 
well  as  to  the  third  and  those  above,  the  kind  of  reading  that  they  love ; 
and  that  which  is  in  harmony  with  the  child’s  real  interest. 


Mara  L.  Pratt-Chadwick. 
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PKEFACE 

It  may  seem  at  first  glance  that  the  words  in  this  and  other  fairy 
stories  are  rather  difficult  for  second  grade  children.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  it  is  not  the  size  of  the  word  but  the  unfamiliarity 
that  bothers  children.  Since,  then,  children  have  told  to  them,  and  emce 
they  tell  to  each  other,  fairy  stories,  all  of  which  over  and  over  contain  the 


words 

king 

castle 

enchanted 

prince 

palace 

magic 

princess 

trumpet 

magician 

and  since  they  have  no  trouble  in  acquiring  these  words  orally , it  is 
believed  that  this  group  will  be  as  easily  acquired  visually  by  the  children 
in  the  primary  grades. 

Outside  this  group,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  very  few  long  words 
and  no  words  that  are  not  familiar  in  meaning  to  the  child. 

And  now  in  regard  to  the  “ horror”  element  in  these  giant  stories. 
There  was  a time,  a few  years  ago,  when  there  swept  over  the  educational 
world  a sentimental  wave  which  declared  that  all  horrors  should  be  elim- 
inated from  child  literature  on  the  plea  that  it  made  delicate  girls  nervous 
and  that  it  made  normal  boys  brutal.  Fortunately,  however,  there  came 
to  the  child’s  rescue  a few  vigorous  men  like  Dr.  Stanley  Hall,  who 
showed  to  the  teaching  world  the  absurdity  of  this  movement  against 
folk  lore ; these  men  proved  psychologically  the  value  of  the  virile  myth 
and  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  children  place  their  own  interpre- 
tation and  not  ours  upon  the  “ horror”  features  of  folk  lore. 

If  we  watch  little  children  at  their  play  we  soon  learn  that  their 
bloodthirsty  threats  and  their  Indian  games  are  mere  fun  to  them  and 
that  there  exists  in  their  minds  no  consciousness  whatever  of  the  “ horror” 
of  their  threatened  killings  and  beatings. 

The  child’s  idea  of  fun  is  crude  and  perhaps  barbaric ; but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  we  have,  all  of  us,  learned  that  we  must  allow  the  child  to 
live  his  own  life  in  Nature’s  own  way,  and  that  we  must  not  attempt,  to 
superinduce  our  mature  standards  upon  the  child. 

“ It  never  hastens  evolution,”  says  Dr.  Stanley  Hall,  “ to  cut  off  tin, 
tadpole’s  tail.” 

M.  L.  P.  C. 
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He  was  a foolish  lad,  too. 

His  mother  was  very,  very  poor. 

One  morning  she  and  Jack  had  nothing 
to  eat. 

The  poor  mother  cried  and  cried. 
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“0,  what  shall  I do? 

I have  no  money  for  food. 

I have  no  money  for  the  rent. 

I shall  have  to  sell  the  cow. 

If  I don’t,  I can  not  pay  the  rent. 

If  I do,  we  shall  have  no  milk  to  drink.” 
. Now  Jack  was  lazy. 

He  was  foolish,  too. 

But  he  was  sorry  for  his  mother. 
“Don’t  cry,  mother,”  he  said. 

“I  will  drive  the  Oow  to  the  town. 

I will  sell  her  for  a good  price. 

I will  bring  the  money  home  to  you. 

I will  find  some  work  to  do. 

Then  you  shall  never  want  for  food.” 

I 

/ 
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II 


Jack  meant  what  he  said. 

He  was  lazy,  but  he  did  not  mean  to 
be  bad. 

So  his  mother  let  him  drive  the  cow  to 
town. 

“Jack  is  a good  boy  after  all,”  she  said. 
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“He  will  sell  the  cow. 

He  will  bring  home  some  money. 

He  will  take  care  of  me.” 

But  alas  for  the  poor  mother! 

Alas  for  poor  Jack! 

On  the  way  Jack  met  a man. 

The  man  had  some  beans  in  his  hand. 
The/  were  very  pretty  beans. 

Seme  were  white,  some  were  red,  and 
some  were  pink. 

“O  how  pretty!”  said  silly  Jack. 

“Yes,”  said  the  man. 

“Would  you  like  to  buy  them?” 

“O  yes,  yes!”  said  Jack. 

“Will  you  sell  them  to  me?” 
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“Yes,”  said  the  man. 

“Give  me  the  cow,  and  I will  give  you 
the  beans.” 

Silly  Jack! 

He  forgot  his  mother. 

He  forgot  that  there  was  no  food. 

He  forgot  everything  hut  the  beans. 

So  he  said,  “Yes,  you  may  have  the 

cow.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  man. 

So  Jack  took  the  beans,  and  the  man 
drove  away  the  ( ow. 

Then  Jack  went  home. 

“O  mother!”  said  he. 

“See  my  beautiful  beans.” 


i 
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“Where  did  yon  get  them?”  asked  his 
mother. 

“I  met  a man,”  said  Jack. 

“The  man  had  the  beans. 

They  were  pretty  beans. 

I asked  him  to  sell  them. 

He  asked  me  to  buy  them. 

So  I bought  them.” 

“What  did  you  give  for  them?” 

“I  gave  the  cow,”  said  Jack. 

“The  cow!”  cried  his  mother. 

“The  cow! 

You  gave  the  cow  for  these  beans?” 
“Yes,”  said  Jack. 

“I  gave  the  cow  for  these  bea'Ps.” 
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Then  his  mother  began  to  cry. 

“O,  why  did  I let  you  drive  the  cow  to 
town? 

Why  did  I trust  you? 

I should  have  known  better. 

O you  foolish  Jack! 

To  sell  our  cow  for  a few  beans. 

Now  we  shall  starve. 

We  have  no  money. 

We  shall  have  no  milk.” 

And  the  mother  threw  the  beans  out 
of  the  window. 

“Don’t  ever  let  me  see  them  again,” 
said  she. 

And  she  gave  foolish  Jack  a whipping. 
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III 

Of  course  Jack  had  no  supper. 

There  was  no  food. 

And  now  there  was  no  milk. 

The  poor  mother  cried  herself  to  sleep. 
Morning  came. 

Jack  awoke. 

The  sun  was  shining. 

It  always  shone  in  at  Jack’s  window. 
This  morning  it  did  not  shine  in  as  it 
always  had. 

Something  was  over  the  window. 
“What  is  that?”  said  Jack. 

Jack  went  to  the  window. 


“A  bean  vine!”  he  said. 
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“And  it  has  grown  in  one  night. 
How  strange! 

Where  did  it  come  from?” 

Jack  looked  down  to  the  ground. 
There  were  the  roots. 

He  looked  up  into  the  sky. 

There  were  the  branches. 

They  reached  up  above  the  clouds., 
“Wonderful!”  cried  Jack. 

“ O,  now  I see ! 

It  is  a magic  vine. 

This  vine  came  from  the  beans. 
The  beans  were  magic  beans!” 
Jack  ran  down  stairs. 

There  sat  his  poor  mother. 
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And  there  was  no  breakfast. 

“See,  see,  mother!”  cried  Jack. 

“The  beans  were  magic  beans. 

See,  here  is  a magic  vine. 

It  grew  last  night. 

See,  it  reaches  to  the  sky.” 

The  mother  ran  out  to  see. 

Yes,  there  it  was. 

A magic  vine! 

“I  shall  climb  up  this  vine,”  said  Jack. 
“O  no,  no!”  cried  the  mother. 

“O  yes,  yes!”  said  Jack. 

And  up  he  went. 

All  day  long  he  climbed. 

He  began  to  be  very  tired. 
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He  began  to  be  very  hungry. 

“I  may  as  well  go  down,”  said  he. 

Just  then  he  saw  a beautiful  lady. 

She  looked  like  a princess. 

“How  did  you  come  here?”  said  she. 
Jack  told  her  about  the  cow  and  the 
beans  and  the  vine. 

“You  were  a wise  lad,”  said  the  beauti- 
ful lady. 

“Wise?”  said  Jack. 

The  lady  laughed. 

“Yes,  you  were  wise  without  knowing 
that  you  were  wise. 

Listen,  I am  a fairy. 

It  was  I who  made  you  buy  the  beans.” 

. vV:  I 
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“You!” 

“Yes,  I. 

Listen  and  I will  tell  you  why  I did  it.” 
Jack  listened. 

“Your  father  was  a good  man,”  said 
the  fairy. 

“He  always  tried  to  help  everybody. 
There  is  a cruel  giant  up  here  in  cloud 
land. 

The  giant  once  wished  to  get  your 
father’s  geld. 

So  one  cay  he  went  to  your  father. 

‘ There  are  ships  out  on  the  sea,’  he  said. 
‘They  are  ne ir  the  rocks. 

They  will  be  dashed  to  pieces. 

fni- 
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The  sailors  will  he  drowned. 

Quick,  send  all  your  servants  to  help 
the  sailors!’ 

‘Yes,  yes,’  said  your  father. 

‘They  shall  go. 

Quick,  quick,  good  men,  quick!’ 

So  away  the  servants  ran. 

Then  the  giant  fell  upon  your  father. 
He  heat  him  and  killed  him. 

He  meant  to  kill  your  mother. 

And  he  meant  to  kill  you,  too. 

But  your  mother  begged  to  'live. 

She  begged  for  your  life,  too. 

‘Will  you  promise  not  to  tell  what  I 
have  done?’  said  the  giant. 

) 
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‘I  promise,’  said  your  mother. 

‘Then  I will  let  you  go,’  said  the  giant. 
Now,  Jack,  you  must  find  this  giant. 
You  must  seize  his  gold. 

It  belongs  to  your  father. 

You  must  slay  the  giant,  for  he  is 
wicked  and  cruel. 

Now  go  and  find  the  giant. 

Remember  what  I have  told  you. 

But  do  not  tell  anybody. 

Do  not  tell  your  mother. 

Obey  me. 

If  you  do  not,  you  will  fail. 

If  you  do,  I will  help  you. 

So  now,  good-bye.” 
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IV 


Then  the  fairy  went  away. 

“This  is  very  strange,”  said  Jack. 

“But  I will  obey.” 

Jack  was  in  a strange  land. 

There  were  hills  and  trees  that  he  had 


never  seen. 


“What  shall  I do?”  Jack  thought. 

Jack  saw  a house  far  away. 

“I  will  go  there,”  said  Jack. 

“I  am  very  hungry. 

Perhaps  I can  get  some  supper.” 

By  and  by  Jack  reached  the  house. 

He  knocked  at  the  door. 

“Come  in,”  said  a voice. 

Jack  opened  a door. 

There  sat  an  old  lady. 

“ Please  give  me  some  supper,”  said 
Jack. 

“ And  let  me  sleep  here  over  night.” 

“I  would  be  glad  to,”  said  the  old  lady. 
“But  this  is  a giant’s  home. 
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I expect  him  home  every  minute. 

He  has  gone  in  search  of  a little  hoy 
like  you  to  eat. 

If  he  does  not  find  one  he  will  come 
home  angry. 

If  he  sees  you  he  will  eat  you. 

So  go,  little  boy,  go  at  once.” 

“But  I am  so  tired,”  said  Jack. 

“And  so  hungry. 

Please  let  me  stay.” 

“But  what  shall  I do  with  you?” 

“Put  me  in  the  oven,”  said  Jack. 

“Let  me  sleep  there. 

The  giant  will  not  find  me.” 

“Well,  come  in,”  said  the  kind  old  lady. 
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“I  will  give  you  some  bread  and  milk.” 
So  Jack  went  in. 

How  good  the  bread  and  milk  tasted! 
Just  then  there  came  a terrible  knock 
at  the  door. 

It  made  the  whole  house  shake. 

“O!  O!  it  is  the  giant. 

Run,  child,  run!” 

“I  will  hide,”  said  Jack. 

“If  will  hide  in  the  oven.” 

In  came  the  giant. 

He  was  cross  and  tired. 

He  was  hungry,  too. 

Then  he  began  to  sniff,  sniff. 

Sniff,  sniff;  sniff. 
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Sniff,  sniff,  sniff. 

“Fe,  foh,  fum! 

I smell  the  blood 

Of  an  Englishman. 

Be  he  living, 

Or  he  he  dead, 

I’ll  break  his  bones, 

And  make  some  bread!” 

The  old  lady  said  nothing. 

Soon  the  giant  began  to  eat  his  supper. 
He  ate  Jack’s  bread  and  milk. 

He  ate  a whole  sheep. 

He  ate  five  loaves  of  bread. 

Jack  peeped  out  from  the  oven. 

“How  mucn  he  eats!”  said  Jack. 

“Bring  me  my  hen,”  said  the  giar L 
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The  old  lady  brought  the  hen. 

The  giant  patted  the  hen  on  the  head. 
“Lay  an  egg,”  said  the  giant. 

The  hen  laid  the  egg. 

It  was  a golden  egg. 

“Lay  another.” 

The  hen  laid  another. 

This,  too,  was  a golden  egg. 

By  and  by  the  giant  fell  asleep. 

The  hen  fell  asleep,  too. 

And  so  did  the  old  lady. 

Then  Jack  crept  out  from  the  oven. 

He  seized  the  hen. 

“I  will  take  this  hen  to  my  mother,” 
said  Jack. 
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So  away  ran  Jack  with  the  hen. 

And  down  the  bean  stalk  he  climbed. 
“O  mother,  mother!”  he  cried. 

“See  what  I have  for  you. 

We  shall  never  be  poor  any  more. 

We  shall  always  have  money. 

We  shall  always  have  food.” 

“What  is  it?”  said  the  mother. 

“A  hen,”  said  Jack. 

“And  see,  it  lays  golden  egg s.” 
“Where  did  you  get  it,  Jack?” 

“I  got  it  from  a giant. 

He  was  a wicked  giant. 

O,  such  a wicked  giant! 

I saw  the  hen  lay  two  golden  eggs.” 
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The  poor  mother  was  very  happy. 

She  cried  for  joy. 

Jack  cried,  too,  for  joy. 

They  were  both  very  happy. 

The  next  morning  the  hen  laid  a golden 


egg. 
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Jack  took  the  golden  egg  and  went  to 
town. 

“You  can  trust  me  now,  mother,”  said 
Jack. 

“I  have  grown  wiser. 

I am  going  to  take  care  of  you  now. 

You  shall  never  he  hungry  again.” 

How  proud  the  mother  was  of  her  son. 

At  night  Jack  came  home  from  town. 

He  had  a large  basket. 

In  it  were  bread  and  meat  and  eggs. 

Also  there  was  a warm  shawl  for  the 
mother. 

Such  a good  supper  as  Jack  and  his 
mother  had! 
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Jack  lived  at  home  for  weeks  and 
weeks. 

Each  morning  he  looked  at  the  bean 
stalk. 

“Some  day  I shall  climb  it  again,”  he 
said  to  himself. 

One  day  the  fairy  came  to  him  again. 

“ Do  not  forget,”  said  she. 

“No,”  said  Jack,  “I  will  not  forget.” 

Then  Jack  went  into  the  house. 

“I  am  going  up  the  bean  stalk  again,” 
said  he. 

“O  no,  no!”  said  his  mother. 

“Something  will  happen  to  you. 

Don’t  gc 
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Stay  here  with  me. 

We  have  gold. 

We  have  bread. 

We  have  clothes. 

We  have  all  that  we  need. 

Why  go  again?” 

“I  must,”  said  Jack. 

“I  must  go;  but  I shall  come  back  soon. 
Don’t  cry,  mother. 

Don’t  cry. 

I shall  come  back  soon. 

Good-bye,  mother. 

Good-bye!” 

“Good-bye,  my  son,”  wept  the  mother. 
“Good-bye!” 
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So  Jack  went  up  the  bean  stalk  again. 
There  stood  the  giant’s  castle. 


“I  will  go  to  the  castle  at  once,”  said 
Jack. 

“I  hope  the  old  lady  will  not  know  me. 
But  what  if  she  does  know  me? 
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What  if  she  will  not  let  me  in?” 

Soon  Jack  reached  the  castle. 

He  knocked  on  the  door. 

The  old  lady  came  to  open  the  door. 
“Please,  I am  very  hungry,”  said  Jack. 
“And  I am  very  tired. 

Will  you  give  me  some  bread  and  milk? 
And  may  I sleep  here  to-night?” 

“No,”  said  the  old  lady. 

“This  is  a giant’s  home. 

The  giant  eats  boys. 

He  will  eat  you  if  he  sees  you. 

A boy  came  here  a year  ago. 

He,  too,  was  hungry. 

He,  too,  was  tired. 
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I let  him  in. 

I gave  him  bread  and  milk. 

I hid  him  in  the  oven. 

By  and  by  the  giant  came  home. 

‘There  is  a hoy  in  the  house,’  the  giant 
said. 

‘No,’  said  I. 

‘Yes,’  said  he. 

‘I  shall  find  him  and  eat  him. 

But  first  let  me  have  a nap. 

I am  tired.’ 

So  the  giant  took  a nap. 

Then  what  did  the  boy  do? 

He  crept  out  from  the  oven. 

He  stole  the  giant’s  hen. 
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Then  he  ran  away. 

The  giant  was  very  angry. 

He  would  kill  me  if  I let  you  in. 
He  hates  hoys  since  then. 

So  go  away,  boy. 

Go  away.” 

“But  I am  so  tired,”  said  Jack. 

“I  can  not  go  on. 

I am  so  tired! 

So  tired! 

If  you  would  give  me  some  milk! 
Perhaps  I could  then  go  on.” 
“Well,  come  in,”  said  the  old  lady. 
“But  drink  your  milk  quickly. 

You  must  get  away. 
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The  giant  will  be  here  soon.” 

So  Jack  went  into  the  house. 

He  began  to  drink  his  milk. 

He  drank  very  slowly. 

“Run,  boy,  run,”  cried  the  old  lady. 
“Here  is  the  giant.” 

But  Jack  did  not  run. 

He  hid  in  the  closet. 

Then  in  came  the  giant. 

“Fe,  foh,  fum! 

I smell  the  blood 
Of  an  Englishman. 

Be  he  living, 

Or  be  he  dead, 

I’ll  break  his  bones 
And  make  some  bread. 
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There  is  a boy  in  the  house,”  roared 
the  giant. 

“No,  no!”  said  the  old  lady. 

“Come,  eat  your  supper. 

See,  it  is  nice  and  hot.” 

“ There  is  a boy  somewhere,”  roared  the 
giant  again. 

“ But  I will  eat  my  supper  first. 

Then  I will  find  him.” 

So  the  giant  ate  his  supper. 

The  supper  was  nice  and  hot. 

It  made  him  sleepy. 

“Bring  me  the  bag  of  gold,”  roared  the 
giant. 

The  old  lady  brought  the  gold. 
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Jack  peeped  out  of  the  closet. 

He  saw  the  gold. 

“That  is  my  father’s  gold,”  he  thought. 
The  giant  began  to  count  the  gold. 

But  he  was  so  sleepy. 

So — so — sleepy. 

Soon  he  was  fast  asleep. 

Then  out  came  Jack  from  the  closet. 
He  seized  the  bag  of  gold. 

He  ran  with  it  to  the  bean  stalk. 

O,  how  heavy  it  was! 

He  could  not  carry  it  another  step. 

So  he  threw  it  down  the  bean  stalk. 
Down,  down  it  went. 

And  it  fell  on  Jack’s  door  step. 
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“O!”  cried  the  mother. 

“What  is  that? 

What  a noise  it  made!” 

Just  then  Jack  came  down  the  bean 
stalk. 

He  ran  to  the  house. 

Yes,  there  lay  the  bag  of  gold. 

“See,  mother,”  said  Jack. 

“See  what  I have.” 

“Gold!”  cried  his  mother. 

“A  bag  of  gold!” 

“Now  we  are  rich,”  said  Jack. 

“Very,  very  rich.” 

Jack  was  very  happy. 

His  mother  was  happy,  too. 
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For  three  years  Jack  lived  at  home. 
Often  he  thought  of  the  giant. 

Often  he  thought  of  the  old  lady. 

“I  will  go  up  there  again,”  said  he. 
“But  I must  not  go  too  soon. 

The  old  lady  will  remember  me. 

I will  wait  until  I have  grown  tall.” 

So  Jack  waited  three  years. 

He  was  quite  a young  man  now. 

“I  will  now  go  up  into  cloud  land 
again,”  thought  he. 

So  one  morning  he  climbed  the  bean 
stalk  a third  time. 

There  stood  the  same  castle. 
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In  it  was  the  same  old  lady. 

But  she  had  forgotten. 

So  she  gave  Jack  some  supper. 

Then  the  giant  came. 

He  pounded  on  the  door. 

Jack  hid  in  the  big  copper  kettle. 

The  old  woman  opened  the  door. 

“There  is  a boy  in  the  house,”  roared 
the  giant. 

“Fe,  foh,  fum! 

I smell  the  blood 
Of  an  Englishman. 

Be  he  living, 

Or  be  he  dead, 

I’ll  break  his  bones 

And  make  some  bread. 
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There  is  a boy  in  the  house!”  roared 
the  giant. 

“But  I am  hungry. 

I will  eat  my  supper  first.” 

So  the  giant  sat  down  to  his  supper. 

He  ate  two  nice  fat  sheep. 

“Bring  me  my  harp!”  he  roared. 

The  old  woman  brought  it. 

“Play!”  said  the  giant  to  the  harp. 
Then  the  harp  began  to  play. 

It  played  and  played. 

It  played  soft  sweet  music. 

Soon  the  giant  fell  asleep. 

Then  out  crept  Jack  from  the  kettle. 
He  seized  the  harp  and  ran  away. 
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Now  this  harp  was  a magic  harp. 

So  it  called  “Help,  help,  help!” 

This  woke  the  giant. 

“Thief,  thief!”  roared  the  giant. 

“Stop  thief,  thief!” 

But  Jack  ran  on  and  on. 

The  giant  ran  after  him. 

Jack  reached  the  bean  stalk. 

And  down  he  went. 

The  giant  reached  the  bean  stalk,  too. 
And  down  he  ran. 

“Quick,  quick,  mother!”  cried  Jack. 

“ An  axe ! an  axe ! 

The  giant  is  coming. 

Quick,  quick!” 
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The  mother  brought  the  axe. 

Chop!  chop!  chop! 

Jack  chopped  away  the  bean  stalk! 
Down  it  came. 

And  with  it  down  came  the  great  giant. 
He  struck  the  earth  with  a terrible 
thud. 

The  giant  gave  one  roar. 

The  earth  shook. 

The  little  house  nearly  fell. 

The  dishes  on  the  shelf  rattled. 

People  came  running  from  all  around. 
“What  is  it? 

What  is  it?”  they  cried. 

“Is  it  an  earthquake?” 
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“No,”  said  Jack. 

“It  is  a giant. 

He  fell  down  from  cloud  land. 

And,  see,  he  is  killed.” 

Then  came  the  fairy. 

“Listen,  mother,”  said  the  fairy. 

“This  is  the  giant  who  did  you  such 
harm. 

It  was  I who  made  Jack  buy  the  beans. 
It  was  I who  made  you  throw  them 
out  of  the  window. 

It  was  I who  told  Jack  where  to  find 
the  giant. 

Now  Jack  has  won  back  his  father’s 
gold. 

And,  see,  he  has  killed  the  wicked  giant.” 
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VOCABULARY. 
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STORY  OF 


DIAMONDS  AND  TOADS 
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There  was  once  a cross  old  dame. 

She  had  two  nieces. 

One  was  kind  and  good. 

The  other  was  vain  and  selfish. 

The  good  sister  was  named  Rose. 

The  cross  sister  was  called  Cross  Patch. 
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The  aunt  loved  Cross  Patch. 

She  did  not  love  Rose. 

“Go,”  said  she,  “and  bring  some  water.” 
“I  won’t,”  said  Cross  Patch. 

“Make  Rose  go. 

Rose  is  a lazy  girl. 

I wish  she  would  fall  into  the  well.” 
Rose  took  up  the  pitcher. 

She  went  out  to  the  well. 

She  was  very  sad. 

And  she  began  to  cry. 

“Why  is  my  aunt  so  cruel  to  me?”  she 
cried. 

“And  Cross  Patch — why  is  she  cruel 


to  me?” 
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Just  then  a fairy  came  to  the  well. 

She  was  dressed  like  a beggar  woman. 
“Little  girl,”  said  she. 

Rose  started  up. 

“What  is  it,  dear  old  lady?”  said  Rose. 
“What  can  I do  for  you?” 

“I  am  very  thirsty,”  said  the  old  lady. 
“Will  you  give  me  a drink  of  water?” 
“Yes,  O yes!”  said  Rose. 

And  she  lifted  the  pitcher  for  the  old 
lady. 

“Let  me  hold  it  while  you  drink. 

It  is  very  heavy.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  old  lady. 

“Thank  you  very  much. 
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You  are  a kind  little  girl. 

You  did  not  know  that  I am  a fairy. 

I am,  and  I shall  give  you  a gift. 

I like  to  give  gifts  to  good  little  girls. 
This  shall  he  my  gift.” 

The  fairy  waved  her  wand  over  Rose’s 
head. 

“There!  now  I have  given  you  a gift.” 
“What  is  it?”  asked  Rose. 

Then  what  do  you  think  happened? 
Rose  had  spoken  three  words. 

And  three  diamonds  had  dropped  from 
her  lips. 

Then  the  fairy  disappeared. 

“How  strange!”  said  Rose. 
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One,  two! 

And  two  more  diamonds  dropped  from 
her  lips. 

“O,  how  beautiful!”  cried  Rose. 

One,  two,  three! 

Three  more  diamonds. 

Rose  then  turned  to  go  home. 

She  walked  very  slowly. 

She  was  thinking. 

Soon  she  reached  the  door. 

There  stood  the  cruel  aunt. 

“Come  in,  you  lazy  girl!”  said  she. 
“Why  were  you  gone  so  long?” 

“I  am  very  sorry,”  said  Rose. 

One,  two,  three,  four! 
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Four  diamonds  dropped  to  the  ground. 
“Mercy!  mercy!”  cried  the  aunt. 
“What  is  that? 

And  how  did  it  happen?” 

Rose  told  the  aunt  about  the  good  fairy. 
“Very  good!  very  good!”  said  the  aunt. 
“To-morrow  Cross  Patch  shall  -go  to 
the  well. 

She,  too,  shall  drop  diamonds  when  she 
speaks.” 
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the  well. 

The  same  old  lady  came  to  her. 

But  Cross  Patch  was  not  looking  for  an 
old  lady. 

She  was  looking  for  a fairy. 
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“Please  give  me  a drink?”  asked  the 
old  lady. 

“Go  away,  you  old  woman!”  said  Cross 
Patch. 

“Please,  I am  very  thirsty,”  said  the 

; i 

old  lady. 

“ Draw  the  water  yourself,”  said  Cross 
Patch. 

“I  did  not  come  here  to  draw  water  for 
beggars.” 

“You  are  a very  rude  girl,”  said  the  old 
lady. 

“Very,  very  rude. 

And  you  are  very  wicked,  too. 

You  came  here  to  see  a fairy. 
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You  thought  she  would  give  you  a gift. 
Well,  I am  the  fairy. 

And  I will  give  you  a gift.” 

Then  the  fairy  waved  her  wand  over 
Cross  Patch’s  head. 

“There!”  said  she. 

“Now  I have  given  you  a gift.” 

“Where  is  it?”  asked  Cross  Patch. 

But  what  do  you  think  happened? 

One,  two,  three  words! 

One,  two,  three  toads! 

O!  O!  O! 

Then  the  fairy  disappeared. 

“The  mean  old  fairy!”  cried  Cross  Patch. 
Then  what  do  you  think  happened? 
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One,  two,  three,  four  words! 

One,  two,  three,  four  toads! 

Cross  Patch  took  up  the  pitcher. 
She  turned  to  go  home. 

Soon  she  reached  the  doorstep. 

Her  aunt  was  waiting  for  her. 

“Did  you  see  the  fairy?”  she  asked. 
Cross  Patch  scowled. 

“Yes,”  she  said. 

One! 

One  toad! 

“And  did  she  give  you  a gift?” 
“Yes!” 

One  more  toad! 

Just  then  the  aunt  saw  the  toads. 
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“O!”  she  screamed. 

“ Toads ! 

Two  toads! 

Where  did  they  come  from?” 

“That  is  my  gift,”  said  Cross  Patch. 
One,  two,  three,  four! 

One,  two,  three,  four  more  toads! 
The  aunt  screamed  and  screamed. 
“How  did  it  happen? 

O,  how  did  it  happen?” 

Cross  Patch  began  to  tell. 

She  was  very  angry. 

And  she  talked  very  fast. 

The  toads  covered  the  floor. 

The  aunt  jumped  up  into  a chair. 
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“O!  O!  O!”  she  screamed. 

“Rose,  Rose! 

Come,  sweep  out  the  toads.” 

Rose  came. 

“This  is  your  doing!”  cried  the  angry 
aunt. 

“I  shall  beat  you  for  it.” 

“No,  you  will  not,”  said  a voice. 

And  there  stood  the  fairy  again. 
“Listen!”  said  the  fairy. 

“Rose  speaks  only  kind  words. 

That  is  why  I gave  her  the  good  gift. 
Cross  Patch  speaks  cross  words. 

That  is  why  I gave  her  the  had  gift.” 
Then  the  fairy  disappeared. 


STORY  OP 

SLEEPING  BEAUTY 


There  was  once  a great  King. 

His  Queen  was  very  beautiful. 

One  day  a little  baby  daughter  was 
born. 

She  'was  as  beautiful  as  the  morning 
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She  was  as  beautiful  as  the  spring 
flowers. 

“We  will  have  a grand  christening,” 
said  the  King. 

So  everybody  was  invited. 

All  the  Kings  and  Queens  were  invited. 

All  the  Princes  and  Princesses  were 
invited. 

All  the  rich  people  and  all  the  poor 
people  were  invited. 

Yes,  and  all  the  fairies  were  invited. 

All  hut  one — a cross  old  fairy. 

This  fairy  always  did  harm  wherever 
she  went. 

That  was  why  the  King  did  not  invite 
her. 
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Christening  day  came. 

It  was  a beautiful  sunny  day. 

The  air  was  soft. 

The  scent  of  roses  was  everywhere. 
People  came  from  far  and  near. 

There  were  Kings  and  Queens. 

There  were  Princes  and  Princesses. 
There  were  rich  and  poor. 

There  were  young  and  old. 

The  fairies,  too,  were  there. 

First,  the  King  gave  a great  feast. 
Then  he  gave  presents  to  everybody. 
Then  the  people  played  games. 
Everybody  was  having  a good  time. 
But  what  do  you  think  happened? 
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In  walked  the  cross  old  fairy. 

She  came  up  to  the  cradle. 

She  looked  at  the  dear  little  baby. 

O,  her  heart  was  very  cruel. 

She  raised  her  wand. 

“Listen!”  said  she. 

“I  shall  throw  a spell  over  the  child. 
She  will  grow  to  be  very  beautiful. 

Yes,  she  will  grow  to  be  very  beautiful. 
But  just  when  she  is  most  beautiful,  a 
spindle  shall  pierce  her  hand. 

Then  she  and  everybody  about  her 
shall  go  to  sleep. 

She  and  everybody  about  her  shall 


sleep  one  hundred  years.” 
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“O  no,  no!”  cried  the  Queen. 

But  the  evil  fairy  had  already  gone  away. 

How  sad  everybody  was. 

The  poor  mother  could  not  speak. 

The  great  King  bowed  his  head. 

“Our  beautiful  little  daughter! 

Our  beautiful  little  daughter!” 

Just  then  another  fairy  came  and  stood 
before  the  Queen. 

She  was  a good,  kind  fairy. 

“Do  not  be  sad,”  said  she. 

“The  Princess  must  go  to  sleep  as  the 
cruel  fairy  has  said. 

I cannot  change  the  spell,  for  it  is  a 
magic  spell. 
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She  must  sleep  for  a hundred  years. 

Everybody  about  her  must  sleep,  too. 

But  when  the  hundred  years  are  over — 

Listen,  good  people ! 

Then  she  shall  awake  again. 

Everybody  shall  awake  with  her. 

She  shall  he  awakened  by  a beautiful 
Prince. 

And  she  shall  awake  even  more  beauti- 
ful than  when  she  went  to  sleep. 

Indeed  she  shall  grow  beautiful  while 
she  sleeps. 

No  one  shall  grow  any  older  during 
this  long  sleep. 

All  shall  awake  just  as  they  went  to 
sleep.” 
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The  King  thanked  the  good  fairy. 

The  Queen  thanked  her,  too. 

Then  the  Queen  held  the  little  baby  for 
the  fairy  to  touch  it  with  her  wand. 

Everybody  now  tried  to  forget  what 
the  cruel  fairy  had  said. 

“Let  us  go  on  with  the  feast,”  said  the 
King. 

“Let  us  forget  the  sad  words  of  the 
cruel  fairy. 

Let  us  remember  only  the  good  fairy’s 
promise.” 

So  the  feast  went  on  and  everybody 
. tried  to  forget. 
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Tears  and  years  went  on. 

The  Princess  grew  more  and  more 
beautiful. 

She  was  now  eighteen  years  old. 

And  O,  how  beautiful  she  was! 

One  day  she  went  to  see  a poor  old 
woman. 

This  old  woman  was  spinning. 

Now  the  King  had  forbidden  all 
spinning. 

In  that  way  he  had  hoped  to  ward  off 
the  cruel  fairy’s  spell. 

But  this  old  woman  had  forgotten  the 
King’s  orders. 
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“What  are  you  doing?”  asked  the 
Princess. 

“I  am  spinning,”  said  the  old  woman. 
“What  is  that?”  asked  the  Princess. 
“Why,  do  you  not  know  how  to  spin?” 
asked  the  old  woman. 

“No,”  answered  the  Princess. 

“I  never  saw  a spinning  wheel  before. 
Tell  me,  how  does  it  spin? 

Teach  me. 

I should  like  to  learn.” 

So  the  old  woman  taught  the  Princess 
to  spin. 

The  Princess  was  pleased. 

“I  like  to  spin,”  said  she. 
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But  alas,  alas! 

One  day  the  spindle  pierced  her  hand. 
The  cruel  fairy  was  in  the  room. 

She  laughed  to  herself. 

“Now  the  Princess  will  sleep,”  she  said. 
“She  will  sleep  just  as  I said  she  should.” 
The  Princess  began  to  feel  sleepy. 
“Good-bye,  good  woman,”  said  she. 

“I  feel  sleepy  now. 

I will  come  hack  and  spin  some  other 
day.” 

“I  shall  he  glad  to  have  you,”  said  the 
good  woman. 

So  then  the  Princess  went  back  to  her 


father’s  palace. 
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She  grew  more  and  more  sleepy. 


She  lay  down  npon  a beautiful  silken 
couch. 

Soon  a deep  sleep  fell  upon  the  Princess. 
Near  by  sat  the  King  and  Queen  in 
their  golden  chairs. 
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They,  too,  fell  asleep. 

Then  the  servants  fell  asleep. 

Then  the  horses  fell  asleep. 

Then  the  cattle  fell  asleep. 

Even  the  cats  and  the  dogs  fell  asleep. 
All,  all  fell  fast  asleep. 
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One  hundred  years  passed  by. 


Everybody  had  forgotten  the  King  and 
Queen. 

Everybody  had  forgotten  the  palace. 
Everybody  had  forgotten  the  Princess. 
Trees  had  grown  up  around  the  palace. 
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It  was  quite  hidden  from  sight. 

One  day  a Prince  was  riding  that  way. 
He  was  a noble  Prince. 

And  he  was  as  beautiful  as  he  was 
noble. 

“This  is  a very  deep  forest,”  he  said  to 
his  men. 

“Yes,”  said  one  of  the  men. 

“It  is  more  than  one  hundred  years  old.” 
“Has  no  one  ever  entered  it?”  said  the 
Prince. 

“No,”  said  the  men. 

“Let  us  try  to  enter,”  said  the  Prince. 
“Yes,”  said  the  men. 

“Let  us  enter  the  fcrest. 
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“Let  us  do  something  that  no  one  else 
has  done.” 

So  the  horsemen  rode  into  the  forest. 

They  had  first  to  break  away  the 
bushes  and  vines. 

Inside  they  found  a path. 

It  was  overgrown  with  weeds. 

Yet  it  helped  to  guide  the  Prince  to 
the  palace. 

“See,  see!”  cried  the  Prince. 

“There  is  a palace  in  this  forest. 

I see  it  through  the  trees.” 

The  men  looked. 

Yes,  there  were  stone  walls. 

And  there  were  towers. 
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“It  must  be  a palace,”  said  one  of  the 
men. 

“ Let  us  go  back,”  said  another. 

“It  may  be  a haunted  palace. 

It  may  be  an  enchanted  palace. 

Or  it  may  be  the  home  of  a giant.” 

“I  am  not  afraid,”  said  the  Prince. 

“Let  us  go  on.” 

So  he  pushed  his  way  through  the  woods. 
Soon  he  reached  the  palace. 

“Here  we  are,”  said  he  to  his  men. 

But  lo,  he  was  alone. 

His  men  had  not  dared  to  follow. 

The  Prince  looked  at  the  palace. 

The  large  door  was  open. 
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Inside  he  could  see  a golden  staircase. 
And  there  were  servants  near  the  door. 
He  could  see  the  door  keeper. 

Also  he  could  see  the  gate  keeper. 

They  were  all  sound  asleep. 

“How  strange!”  thought  the  Prince. 
The  Prince  entered  the  hall. 

No  one  awoke. 

He  went  up  the  golden  staircase. 

He  entered  the  banquet  hall. 

There  he  found  more  people. 

He  saw  the  King. 

He  saw  the  Queen. 

He  saw  servants  everywhere. 

Some  were  at  the  table. 
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Some  were  in  chairs. 

Some  were  on  the  floor. 

And  all  were  sound  asleep. 

On  the  silken  couch  lay  the  Princess. 
The  Prince  looked  at  her. 

Could  she  he  a real  Princess? 

O,  how  beautiful  she  was! 

The  Prince  held  his  breath. 

He  dared  not  speak. 

He  dared  not  touch  her. 

For  a long  time  he  stood  and  looked  at 


her. 
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VI 


awaken. 

First  she  opened  her  eyes  a little. 
Then  she  fell  asleep  again. 

Then  she  awoke  again. 

Then  she  opened  her  eyes  again. 


And  now  she  saw  the  Prince. 

“O,  it  is  the  Prince!”  she  cried. 

“He  has  come  to  awaken  me.” 

“Yes,  I am  a Prince,”  said  the  Prince. 
“But  how  did  you  know?” 

“The  fairy  told  me  in  my  dream,”  said 
the  Princess. 

“I  knew  that  you  would  come.” 

Then  the  Princess  arose. 

“See,  the  King  wakes,”  said  she. 

“And  the  Queen! 

And  now  all  my  friends  awake.” 

How  glad  everybody  was! 

“The  Prince  has  come! 

The  Prince  has  come!”,  cried  the  King. 
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Then  the  people  cried,  “Yes,  the  Prince 

has  come!” 

The  King  at  once  ordered  a great  feast. 
And  after  the  feast  there  was  a grand 
wedding. 

The  Princess’s  gown  was  very  old- 
fashioned. 

Nevertheless  it  was  very  handsome. 

It  was  of  silk  and  velvet. 

And  there  were  pearls  upon  it. 

There  were  so  many  pearls  that  one 
could  not  count  them. 

Also  there  was  a beautiful  string  of 
pearls  around  the  Princess’s  beautiful 
neck. 
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O,  how  beautiful  the  Princess  was! 

Never  had  the  Prince  seen  a maiden 
so  beautiful. 

After  the  wedding  the  Prince  went 
forth  to  find  his  men. 

There  they  were,  waiting  outside  the 
forest. 

“Go,”  said  he,  “to  my  father’s  palace. 

Bring  my  golden  coach. 

In  this  palace  have  I found  a most 
beautiful  maiden.” 

Bid  the  King  and  Queen  come  to  greet 
my  bride. 

The  men  did  as  they  were  told. 

And  soon  the  golden  coach  drove  into 
the  woods  and  up  to  the  hidden  palace. 
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The  coach  was  drawn  by  six  pure 
white  horses. 

In  the  coach  were  the  Prince’s  father 
and  mother. 

They  were  glad  to  meet  the  Princess. 

They  were  glad  that  their  son  had 
found  so  beautiful  a wife. 

For  three  days  the  two  Kings  and  the 
two  Queens  feasted. 

Everybody  for  miles  around  was  invited 
to  the  feast. 

Then  the  golden  coach  drove  back  to 
the  palace  of  the  Prince. 

And  in  it  were  the  two  Kings,  the  two 
Queens  and  the  Prince  and  Princess. 
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VOCABULARY 


beau  ti  ful 
daugh  ter 
chris  ten  ing 
in  vit  ed 
scent 
young 
feast 
pres  ents 
era  die 
wand 
spin  die 
pierce 
mag  ic 
dur  ing 
touch 
eight  een 
spin  ning 
taught 


silk  en 
couch 
no  ble 
for  est 
break 

over  grown 
guide 
tow  ers 
haunt  ed 
en  chant  ed 
stair  case 
ban  quet 
breath 
pearls 
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